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Direct Action 
at Rocket Site 

The Direct Action Committee against 
[ Nuclear Warfare claimed yesterday that 
) men employed on the construction of the 
Thor rocket s/ie at Polebrook, Nonh- 
amptonshire, were being persuaded to 
leave and take other jobs in the Peter- 
^borough area. The committee hopes 
eventually to bring work on the site to a 
standsiilk 

Mr. John Groom, in charge of picket- 
||ing for the Direct Action Committee, 
aid yesterday: **A lorry driver stopped 
fwork over the weekend and said that two 
of his mates were leaving as well. I 
lave spoken to officials on the site and 
understand that fifteen men have asked 
Jfor their cards as a result of our propa- 
•nda/’ 

For the past few weeks the Direct 
^clion Committee, in conjunction with 
khe Peterborough Campaign for Nuclear 
iDisarmament, has distributed leaflets to 
workers asking them to stop work and 
ale what other employment they would 
nsiflcr: A list of jobs has been pre- 
ared, but Mr. Groom admitted that 
bes* were not as highly paid. “Some 
the men on the rocket-sites are earn- 
£40 a week as labourers and lorry 
kivers.“ he said, “and there is nothing 
the Peterborough area lo compare 
kh that. The only way we can per- 
de them to leave is to appeal to their 
onsdences.” 

A sceptical view' of this approach is 
by the area director for the con- 
ucting firm, A. Monk and Co. Ltd., who 
^id yesterday; “It is quite true a num- 
' of men have left but we have a large 
rnover of labour on these sites and 1 
not think any of them would leave 
ecpi for more pay.’' He declined, 
ever, lo say exactly how many had 
since the campaign began three 
'>wceks ago. 

Manchester Guardian 159. 


and a Worker 
says < Count 
Me Out’ 

Herbert Ingall refuses lo help build a 
rocket base—so he has given up his 
£20-a'Wcck job as a driver. 

But now' Mr. Ingall, ex-chief petty 
officer and father of two, wonders what 
he is going lo live on until he can get 
a new job. 

For the I^abour Exchange has lojd 
him: “If a man leaves his work volun¬ 
tarily without just cause, he does not 
qualify for unemployment benefit.^* 

The problem facing Mr, Ingall is: 
“Arc a man’s principlci a just couseT' 

He will know the answer next Friday, 
when he calls at the labour F.xchange 
for a new job or unemploymeni benefit. 

Said 45'yeiir-old Mr. Ingall yesterday 
at his home in St. Paul's koad Peter¬ 
borough : 

*Tvc seen enough death in ray time, 

“Wlicn they told me ihis base would 
fire rockets that would kill five million 
people. 1 said 'Not with my help, chum ' 

“This ifi the first time Tve had to 
worry about whether we’d get something 
to carry on with until the next job came 
up 

“Still. I’m not sorry. I’m juit not 
got rig to help to murder millions of 
people." 

Reynolds News 12/7/59. 


WHAT ABOUT 
THAT NEW 

reader: 



**Politics is the madness of the 
many for the gain of the few.** 
—ALEXANDER POPE. 


July 25, 1959 Threepence 

Take-over Bids in Commerce and the Press 


CAPITALISM AND MONOPOLY 


(CAPITALISM, as we frequently 
(and some readers will probably 
sa)^ montonously) point out in these 
columns is not, in the final analysis, 
competition but monopoly. This 
cannot be repeated too often since it 
is still assumed that the alternative to 
nationalisation, which is state mono¬ 
poly or control, is so-called ‘Tree- 
enterprise” capitalism and “heal¬ 
thy competition”. To the dead hand 
of State control and uniformity the 
Tories and the Clores and Frasers 
offer the public the alternative of a 
“healthy competition” which we are 
told makes possible choice and 
quality as well as cheapness. It’s not 
true, of course, and a moment’s 
thought should convince any objec¬ 
tive person that it is not possible 
either. Under capitalism production 
is geared to profits. Therefore the 
reason for competition is not to pro¬ 
vide the customer with a cheaper 
article but the need of each producer 
to capture an even larger share of the 
market. The ends of competition 
are the elimination of competitors, 
and, as we recently described it, 
it amounts to “The Survival of the 
Richest”. 

Confirmation of this approach is 
provided by the growing number of 
amalgamations and take-over bids in 
recent months. (In spite of govern¬ 
ment pronouncements on our grow¬ 
ing prosperity, there is in fact a trade 
recession, and it noteworthy that the 
take-overs should coincide with the 
recession; an indication that “choice” 
under capitalism is possible only 
when demand exceeds supply, in 


which case there is no serious com¬ 
petition and prices are high). 

Last Sunday’s Observer in an 
article on “Why Should Fraser Want 
Harrods?”, clearly reveals the mono¬ 
polistic bases of capitalism. 

. . . Fraser is the only one who pas¬ 
sionately wants it. Debenhams have 
been determined to stop him, not be¬ 
cause they are fascinated by the Knights- 
bridge palace, but because of one quite 
simple fear: if Fraser is allowed to 
swallow Harrods he will not rest before 
he has s^v alio wed Debenhams too. Hugh 
Fraser has never made any secret of his 
desire to become the master of master 
drapers. 

The figures for the assets of the de¬ 
partment stores show how crucial Har¬ 
rods will be. Debenhams are far ahead, 
with £56 million assets; House of Fraser 
second, with £28 million; Harrods tying 
third with the John Lewis Partnership, 
both with £23 million. If Fraser cap¬ 
tures Harrods, he will be nearing Deben¬ 
hams in size. (Our italics). 

It also reveals the financial basis 
of the capitalist economy when we 
are told how the Fraser fortune was 
built up. 

Starting with a family drapers which 
he inherited from his father, he soon 
realised that the most valuable—and 
under-valued—assets of the big stores 
were their enormous sites in the centres 
of the cities. Accordingly, having bought 
up shops, he sold their sites to insurance 
companies, who have rented them back 
to him. The high new rents shocked the 
other drapers, but the capital gave 
Fraser large sums for development. 

With this capital he has been able to 
build up his £28 million group—first in 


Glasgow, then in the north of England, 
and now in London. 

The Fraser “success story” de¬ 
pends partly on his property deals 
but also, we are told, “on his ruth¬ 
less draping methods”. Listen to this, 
those of you who think capitalism 
is the system which provides you 
with “choice”: 

By careful stock control and reducing 
the number of lines, Fraser has now 
made his shops, in their different dis¬ 
guises, like a chain of larger Marks and 
Spencers. 

Two years ago Mr. Fraser outbid 
Debenhams to buy, with £11 million. 
Barkers, Pontings and Derry and 
Toms, “forming half-a-mile of Ken¬ 
sington High Street” and gave him 
“second place in the drapers’ hierap 
chy”. If his £37 million Harrods bid 
is succesful, not only is he, as it 
were, bidding for part of Bucking¬ 
ham Palace,* but will be adding D. 
H. Evans, Dickens and Jones and 
Rackmans’ of Birmingham to his 
draper’s empire. To suggest or as¬ 
sume that Mr. Fraser, with Bucking¬ 
ham Palace and Kensington High St. 
in the bag will rest on his laurels is to 
overlook the less obvious appetites of 
our top-flight capitalists! Mr. Fraser 
is “tough, defiant, single-minded” but 
“shows few of the social ambitions 
that surround most business men.” 
Indeed, 

he lives a simple life in a baronial 
mansion in the suburbs of Glasgow, 
where he enjoys serving his guests with 

*Harrods enjoys the patronage of H.M. 
and family. 


whisky in the afternoon: he wears 
orchids, drinks pink champagne, and 
comes down lo stay at the Savoy jn 
London once a week. 

For such “simple” material needs 
his present Stores could provide all 
his needs and a handsome insurance 
policy for his old age without the 
headache of a £37 million deal for 
the Harrods group. But capitalism 
is a means for satisfying the cravings 
for power as well as the most ex¬ 
travagant (or “simple”) material am¬ 
bitions of individuals. And it is 
clear that by the time Mr. Fraser will 
have digested Harrods he will have 
worked up an appetite for Deben¬ 
hams. The French say of food: 
“Pappetit vient en mangeant”. How 
true this is of power! 

★ 

pREEDOM of the Press is another 
current topic dear to the hearts 
of those Tories who deplore the 
printing strike because it affects their 
pockets, and by politicians because 
they hope that it and “incidents” 
connected with it—such as excluding 
the Press from Council meetings— 
can win them a few floating votes 
(when Mr. Macmillan decides to 
offer the nation its quinquennial 
cross). We passionately believe in 
the freedom of the Press though we 
equally passionately fill volumes of 
Freedom pointing out that it doesn’t 
in fact exist! Again we have had 
confirmation of the anarchist point 
of view with the swallowing up of 
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That 


What kind of Russian 

goes on Peace Delegations! 


A T the invitation of the Peace 
^ ^ Pledge Union we attended the 
press conference last week given by 
the Soviet Peace Committee now in 
this country on a return visit follow¬ 
ing last year's representative visit to 
the Soviet Union of British Peace 
Organisations. 

As might be expected !he con¬ 
ference which lasted about half-an- 
hour was not at all fruitful, and it 
seems to us a matter for regret that 
the genuine aims of the Peace Pledge 
Union through association may gel 
confused with tJie objects of less 
scrupulous “peace” orguJiisalions. 

Wc do not doulfi that there arc 
many peaceful Russians who arc 
critical of their own govcrnnienl, hut 
it is doubtful if ilicy were purl of 
the delegation visiting tliis country. 

In the joint statement on discus¬ 
sions issued to the press there is no 
criticism by cither tho Briiisli or 
Russian delegation of their respec¬ 
tive governments, but: 

“Tho Suviet Delegation expressed the 
belief that the major aim of ibc Soviet 
Union, engaged ai it was un peaceful 
economic and cultural developments, wan 
the siicngthcning of peace and the uboli- 
lion of war for ever from internaiionul 
relations. They found it difficult to 
understand why ilic West should be 
apprehensive of the intentions of the 
Soviet Govcrnnienl . . “ 

It can be said that criticism is not 


enough, but we cannot take seriously 
any avowed intentions to “abolish 
war for ever” if attempts to discover 
methods by which this can be done 
do not include a critical analysis and 
an honest admission of the part 
played by all governments in keep¬ 
ing the world divided. It is because 
of the relationship between govern¬ 
ment and war that we have no en¬ 
thusiasm for the resolutions sent 
from time to time to Whitehall and 
elsewhere calling for a cessation of 
nuclear tests and the abolition of war 
weapons. Neither can we share the 
views of the Conference that: 

"there was good groiiiul for hoping 
lluit agreement would soon be reached 
10 stop nucleur tests and that such agree- 
nienl slioiild make possible the rennneia- 
tiini of all nuclear weapons," 

Assuming tests arc liiially stojiped. 
after the “big powers” are well slock¬ 
ed with nuclear weapons, we suggest 
iliul nothing short of a revolution 
within cacli cuiintry will induce llicni 
lo renounce these weapons. It is 
aruged (hat since “the powers that 
be” are themselves likely lo be ob¬ 
literated they will think twice before 
starting a nuclear war. This is a 
templing thought but it assumes that 
the people who make decisions arc 
sanely considering only the devastat¬ 
ing effects of nuclear warfare. There 
are many oilier factors governing de¬ 
cisions which include fear of con¬ 
quest by a more powerful enemy; 


“we will fight to the death rather 
than be over-run” is a phrase fre¬ 
quently used by Western leaders, and 
no doubt Soviet leaders as well. 

The thing is that they are making 
decisions about our death as well as 
their own. Does it not seem logical 
then to remove the power of life and 
death from people who have so often 
demonstrated that they have no re¬ 
gard for life, especially other 
peoples? 

Conversation Piece. 

Freedom's representative at this 
press conference asked one of the 
English-speaking Soviet delegates 
what he thought of industrial strike 
action as a method of forcing the 
various govenimenis to abandon 
nuclear wcaiM)ns. 

Tlie irrelevant reply was “We do 
not interfere with the internal affairs 
of your coiiiilry.” 

Allowitig for the language difli- 
cully ilic question was put again in 
a form which could not be mis¬ 
understood. The simple reply was: 
“Ihere are no strikes in the Soviet 
Union.” 

Our comrade decided not lo pur¬ 
sue the matter and left feeling a little 
helpless at the apparent impossi¬ 
bility of communications between 
two human beings whose only basic 
difference was one of belief. 


Air Race 

It would have been wretched luck for 
the Daily Mail if its London-Paris air 
race had been erased from its columns 
by the printing dispute; here, for once, 
is a stunt that might bring benefit to the 
public, and not just to the newspaper 
promoting it. The absurdity of present 
restrictions on international U'avel—the 
long haul from city centres to airports, 
immigration formalities, customs—have 
deprived air travel of much of the value 
it should have; and though everybody 
realises this, little has been done to end 
it. Among the most effective ways of 
reminding the community of what it is 
missing is a daily scrutiny of the exper¬ 
iences of these latter-day Bleriots, who 
are showing just how quickly such jour¬ 
neys could be made if governments 
turned their attention to encouraging 
quick transit, instead of putting unneces¬ 
sary obstacles in its way. 

The Spectator 17/7/59. 

CAN’T YOU TAKE MY 
WORD FOR IT? 

A case was adjourned at Derby County 
Court until a copy of the Granth, the 
Sikh holy scriptures, can be found to 
enable a witness, Darshan Singh, to take 
tho oath. Mr. E. W. Tilley, a solicitor, 
said there was thought to be only one 
copy in England, possibly at Leicester 
Lfniversity: not even the British Museum 
had one. 

The Judge, Sir Henry Braund, adjour¬ 
ned the hearing on a claim for arrears 
of rent and a counter-claim for £235. 
Mr, Tilley said afterwards: “This is a 
most unusual situation. We only hope 
that we can find the book and finish 
the case before the long vacation in 
August.” 
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Survey 


The Anarchist Press in Europe and U.S.A. 


This is {he substoHi'e of a talk as 

the LciSiAon Anarchist Group meeting on 
June l&ih, supplemented in the light of 

the ducussion. 


ANARCHIST periodicals are publish- 
ed m many of I he countries of the 
world, but since the war only one 
syndicaJist paper has appeared as a 
daily. This was Arbetaren (The Worker), 
the organ of the Swedish Workers' Cen- 
tralorganisaiion. published m Stockholm, 
which came out five times a week until 
about three years ago. since when it has 
been a weekly. It was not a satisfactory 
paper from a revolutionary anarchist 
point of vtcw\ U accepted commercial 
idvcrtisemenis and its editorial policy 
showed a gradual trend awny from the 
revolutionary position to one of critical 
support for dcmi.Krac\. The groups of 
comrades within the Scandinavian syndi¬ 
calist movement who opposed this trend 
within their organisations, found their 
Views niisreprescnied and abused in the 
columns of Arhetarcn, and found it de¬ 
sirable to start a periodical of their own. 
In 1*^57 the first issue of Solidaritet 
(Solidarity) appeared, published from 
Oslo. It has continued monthly publi¬ 
cation. and each issue contains articles 
in Norwegian and Swedish, and some¬ 
times Danish. There are Commiiiees 
supporting it in Oslo, Stockholm. Gdic- 
borg and Kobenhavn. Its contents deal 
chiefly with industrial and political ques¬ 
tions. presenting an anarcho-syndicalist 
point of view. The specifically anarchist 
journal of the north is Brand, published 
in Stockholm, by a committee elected by 
the Swedish Federation for Anarchist 
Propaganda. Brand was founded in 
1898. and was for a long time a w^eekly. 
Since 1936 it has been less frequent in 
appearance, and now comes out six times 
a year. It has subscribers in all the 
Scandinavian countries. The content of 
Brand is very varied, and includes assess¬ 
ments of current political tendencies and 
matter of cultural and artistic interest. 
The last number, incidentally, announces 
the publication by the Libertarian Book 


FREEDOM BOOKSHOP 

OPEN DAILY 

(Op«fi 10 p-m,, S p.m. S«if0 

.Veiv Books . . . 

Odd Man Out Eustace Chesser 12. 6 
Sorrows, Passions and Alarms 

James Kirkup 15/- 
TKe Soviet Union and the Middle 
East W. Z. Laquer 35/- 

Words are Stones Carlo Levi 16/- 
Myth and Ritual In Christianity 

A. W. Watts 30/- 

Reprints und 
Cheap Editions • . . 

Mr. Jelly Roll Alan Lomax 3/6 

Second-Hand . . . 

Short History of the World, 

1918-1928 C. Delisle Burns 5/6 

Secret Agent of Japan 

Amleto Vespa 2/6 
Degeneration Max Nordau 6/- 

The Soil and the Sea 

Huxley. Orr, etc. 2/6 
The Unknown World of the 
Child Dr. Andte Arthus 3/- 

The Gallery John Horne Burns 3/6 

Bawdy Burns Cyril Pearl 5/ - 

The Homosexual Outlook 

Donald Webster Cory 6/6 
Life and Habit Samuel Butler 2/6 

John Ruskin, his Life and 
Teaching Marshall Mather 2/- 

Wisdom, Grave and Gay 

Sir Wilfred Lawson 2/- 
Anthem Ayn Rand 3/- 

The Impulse to Dominate 

D. W. Harding 6/- 
Famine over Europe (1941) 

Roy Walker 2/6 
Commonsense and Morality 

Ethel Mannin 4/- 
Life as We Have Known It 

Intro. Virginia Woolf 3/6 
Rebuilding Britain—A 20-Year 
Plan (1945) E. D. Simon 2/6 

Periodicals . . • 


University Libertarian, No. 9 
Africa South, July-Sept. 
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We can supply ANY book required, 
including text-books. Please supply pub¬ 
lisher's name if possible, but if not, we 
can find it. Scarce and out-of-priM 
books searched for—and frequently 
found I 

Postage free on all items 

Obtainable from 

27. RED LION STREET, 
LONDON, W.CI 


Guild, of ihc firsc hook in Swedish on the 
ideas of Proudhon 

Germany i?;, like 5vcandin«via. without 
an anarchist weekly at the present time, 
but there are two monthly lournals 
Information is published by the Ham¬ 
burg group It IS diiplicatcst, and usually 
contains articles on the libertarian ap¬ 
proach to sociology, and the German 
political scene, li is very valuable in 
augnicTUing the sources in which one can 
read the work of the German anarchists 
Erich Miihsam and Gustav Landaucr. 
Befrieung (Liberation) w'as formely pub¬ 
lished at Mulhcim. but the editorship has 
now been taken over by a Berlin com¬ 
rade. 

In Holland, the Free Socialist Federa¬ 
tion have a fortnightly paper. Recht voor 
Alien (Justice for All). This w^s foun¬ 
ded by the well-known anarchist Domela 
Niewenhuis years ago. It deals chiefly 
with current events, and devotes a good 
deal of space to anti-militarist propa¬ 
ganda. The circle of comrades in ^I- 
gium publish a periodical Penstc ct 
Action (Thought and Action), together 
with Les Cafliers de Penste ct Acnon, a 
series of pamphlets dealing with specific 
topics. 


VjOVlNG to the Lai in countries, wc 
^ * find a relatively more flourishing 
libertarian press, but it must be remem¬ 
bered that all the countries mentioned so 
far except Germany, have small popula¬ 
tions. 

The strength of the French press lies 
in its variety. There arc a number of 
publications which complement each 
other rather than act in opposition. The 
unfortunate story of how the old journal 
of the French .Anarchist Federation. Le 
Libertairc fell into the hands of people 
with sympathies more Trotskyist than 
anarchist has been told before (Frelixim 
1954). The anarchists reconstituted their 
Federation, and in 1955 began the pub¬ 
lication of their monthly joumal, Le 
Monde Libcrtaire, This is a four-page, 
newspaper style periodical, and the pages 
. are devoted to current French and inter- 
I national events; articles on the anarchist 
! approach to education, industry, etc., 
longer discussions of imernaiional ques¬ 
tions; and cultural and anistic reviews. 
The anarchists who, while rejecting the 
"platformism" into which the old F.A,F. 
had fallen, nevenhcless wanted an 
organisation with a more clearly defined 
attachment to revolutionary' struggle than 
the loosely reconstiruted Federation, 
formed the Groupes Anarchistes dAction 
Revolutionaire. This federation publishes 
Noir et Rouge (Black and Red), each 
issue of which deals with a specific topic. 
Recent ones for instance have been on 
anii-electoral activities, and on “the man 
of the left". The editors of two other 
French periodicals Uberte and Contre- 
Courant are members of the Anarchist 
Federation. The former which was 
launched as a weekly but has now had 
10 restrict its frequency, claims lo be 
both anarchist and pacifist, but is devoted 
to advocating the legal recognition of 
Conscientious Objection. The latter has 
no counterpart in England. Within its 
covers appear each month sections of 
various pamphlets, so that after a year 
the subscriber has not a file of a current 
periodical, but half-a-dozen of these 
Cahiers. At the present, the Cahiers 
being published are on: Conscientious 
Objection. Anarchism and Evolution, 
“Debate among the Gods" and “We are 
not assassins". Defense de IHomme 
(Defence of Man) is a monthly magazine 
containing long articles on the relation 
of libertarian ideas to the practical prob¬ 
lems of the world of today.. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the last few years have seen the 
suspension of publication of iUnique, 
a journal devoted wholeheartedly to in¬ 
dividualist anarchism, disdaining social 
and political matters, edited by E. 
Armand. A few pages of each issue of 
Defense de I'Homme are given over to 
Armand so that the individualist tradi¬ 
tion IS still maintained in print. The 
duplicated Jeunes Libertaires (Libertarian 
youth), bulletin of the groups of the 
same name in Paris and Bordeaux is a 
very lively and interesting publication, 
and one of the few to deal largely with 
topics of interest to young people. The 
anarcho-syndicalist National Confedera¬ 
tion of Labour has a journal Le Combat 
Syndicaliste. 

France is of course the home of a high 
proportion of the Spanish movement in 
exile. This movement has two weekly 
papers. One of these CAT bears the I 
initials of the organisation whose organ * 


ii IS. the Naiit>na| of 

IjiNmr. while SoUdarUbui Ghrcrn 
(Workers Solidarity) i$ pubiisbrd by the 
f'iins region. Both these papers deal 
with the Spanish question, and present 
new 5 from Spain to their readers The 
position of exiles makes it difficult to 
take a militant line m nutters of politics, 
but despite that they contain critical 
articles, and \cry open discussion of con¬ 
troversial libertarian ideas. SoPuiartdad 
Obrera also publishes a monthly Supple- 
ntemo Litterario, and the .National Con¬ 
federation has Cenit, a journal of arts, 
science and sociology The Spaniards 
also manage to bring out. at irregular 
intervals a small periodical in the Cata¬ 
lan language. Terra Lliure (Free Landj 

There is also in Pans a group vd HuU 
garian exiles, ^iih a pcrnxlical Put 

(Our Way), aix! a > tddtsh language paper 
is published. 

In Switzerland, a group in Geneva 
revived the n>urnal founded befc>re the 
war by Luigi Bcrtoni. U appears partly 
in I'rcnch and partly in Italian, and has 
(he liilc Ic Rc\eil — II Riyxcglb* This 
paper IS circulated in Italy as well as 
in Switzerland. Another group of Bul¬ 
garians. resident m Switzerland publish 
a monthly duplicated magazine. 


1 T.Al like. Trance, has a wide variclv 
of publications. The weekly news^ 
paper is Umanitd Xova. whivsc editorial 
group IS responsible to the Italian Anar¬ 
chist Federation. 

Attempts to establish a second weekly, 
// Ubettario, nt Milano have unforlu- 
natcly been unsuccessful The Tcdcra- 
non also suppi^rts the pubhcaiion of 
iVme .4nflfx'6ico 0 he .Anarchist Seed) at 
Torino!. This is a small paper, designed 
chiefly for propaganda among people 
who have ftoi heard of anarchism ^forc. 
and contains expository maicfial. It has 
contained several letters from people who 
were first attracted to anarchism after 
having been guxn copies of it. Lo/on/d, 
published at Napoli, i$ one of the best 
of all anarchist magazines. It contams 
long articles by contributors from most 
countries of Europe, dealing wnh such 
a variety of topics that d is diificuli to 
summarize them. The chief concern of 
the editors is to stimulate iniellcciual 
thought towards a libertarian approach. 


and to demonstrate that this approach is 
ailequatc for .i crUiMAni of and 

external poiinc*. and general ques* 

iiOir.i I traily, the most of ihc 

Italian lOurnalv / ’ 4^ edited m 
Palermo, dealing xf^euftcallv wqh ihe 
problems of ih? South. fDitorx ot 

this to htv'c sulTefed moxf 

heavi!) in the wave s>: legal piosccui-vin 
of anarch(M) which ha» hem itHTcatinf 
in volume in Italy dunng recent years 

It used to be said of the USA that 
there were four anarchist papers pubr 
lished there, one m Spanish one m 
ItjJian. one in and one >n \ iJ- 

di^ii The situation for Ihe English" 
sneaking mhabuants has however im- 
pfv’ved. The Spanwih paper, k ulturu 
P'cKita^ut o no longer in c\w:ience, but 
ihc itaiiin i*ne 1. Ri'piuju?i 

(The Call of the Refractorici) still ap 
pears weekly Among rt-pi.ilar features 
arc noirs oi\ American nucrnal pohiici 
and laK^ur rcUiionf wh»ch ti would be 
di^uh to hnd cl*-ewb?«re T^uJa 

(The Afia»r» of I,a hour) it the quarter U 
or< 5 J -2 of the Ruvvian and Ukrainian 
exiles in the I S A The Viduish f re,e 
A'rbriter Stimme has rrjoved tar in 

the direction of compromise with demo- 
traev that it has liHle relevance to anar¬ 
chism. The I nslith 

seen remjfk.iMc chan^^s (>ne of ihe 
most intelligent and halanccxi peruHlicais 
to come tWil W'iX Mr\iSsa:'iir. whoSC 
editors sh(»wcd a gcnvsl capacity for deal¬ 
ing With the everyday questions of life 
without losing sight of their anarchism. 
Iis ilciTiiic wa.s a loss u> the anarchist 
movement, IndiMiJuai Actum, which 
during Us brief life rrtaivcd the support 
of sornc anarchists in London was a 
typically American pfi^lucfion, its arri 
cfes being rather like the immediate 
expressions of thought of the ed?t»>r^, 
rather than carefully written psums of 
view, Ncvc-Jtlielcss. it was an inicrcsring 
paper The one existing today k'/>H > 
and Comments, a well-duplscatcd monih- 
ly, which is the organ of the Lii^rtanan 
League Its oficniaiion is towards s<xial 
rather than individual affairs trying to 
make constructive alternatives. The In¬ 
dustrial W orker, organ of the I W W ts 
syndicalist but definitely not 

Two issues of an interesting .Australian 
periodical have reached us. Libertarian 
15 edited by the Sydney University 
Libertarian Group, and e.xpresses ihcir 
atiiiude, that an anarchist society is an 
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Legend and Reality 


LEGEMJ A^D RE All TTY, 

by Rupert Funicauo:. Alittii 
Wingate, 13s. 6J. 

UPERT FURNEAUX is the author 
^ of “Myth and Mystery", a book 
which dealt with King Arthur, Flying 
Saucers, the Great Pyramid, Atlantis and 
other historical and mythological puzzles. 
-Legend and Reality" is a continuation 
of the previous work, although I found 
it a rather disappointing one. One feels 
that the subjects are treated in many cases 
far too briefly. 

Of course, in the matter of origins one 
can construct many different theories, 
which are all equally convincing—or 
unconvincing! Many myths and legends 
seem to have arisen as a result of mis¬ 
understanding even earlier myths, or of 
misconstruing the rituals of unfamiliar 
religions. 

A great deal of folk-lore in Western 
Europe seems to bear some relation to 
a clash between two forms of culture, 
two vastly different civilisations, some 
lime during the Bronze Age. (Of course 


Soviet War Losses 

The Population Reference Bureau, a 
private American organisation, yesterday 
published its estimate that Russia lost 
15 lo 20 million males during the war. 
Preliminary figures of the recent Soviet 
census published in May suggests that 
among people over 32 there were nearly 
two women to every man. 

When a Soviet population of 208.8 
million was announced last May it was 
felt by Western specialists to confirm 
estimates of enormous losses of life 
during the war. Total Russian loss of 
life has been variously estimated by such 
experts as beiw-een 25 and 40 million. 

Daily Telegraph 6/7/59. 


It continued over centiu'ies or even 
millenia). 

The tales of witches, giants, dragons 
and other malevolent beings, who are 
dispatched by noble knights or other 
heroes, reflect the struggle between the 
patriarchal Indo-European peoples and 
the matriarchal .Mediterranean folk, who 
had preceded them in Western Europe. 
The witches, giants, dragons, etc. were 
the goddesses and gods of the aborigines. 
They are represented as eviL and their 
destruction is seen as a victory of 
light over darkness. The Indo-Europeans 
worshipped the sun, or at any rate their 
religion had solar affinities, while the 
.Mediterranean people worshipped the 
deities of Earth and Water. Doubtless 
they were not advanced humanitarians, 
but the Indo-Europeans who overthrew 
them, destroyed their religion and their 
culture, and subsequently maligned them, 
were not specially admirable. 

The Si. George myth, with which Mr. 
Furneaux deals, does not “add up'". The 
dragon represents, among other things, 
the Eanh and Water religion of the early 
irrigation and seafaring civilisations. No 
doubt its original was the crocodile, and 
perhaps the shark came into it too. It 
was fearsome, but not wholly maleficent. 
In China it still represents good luck, 
and the Welsh have it on their flag loo. 
It stands for the matriarchaie. yet it is 
offered a maiden as a victim, to be 
rescued by a hero. 

It must be understood that the char¬ 
acters in myths are all goddesses and 
gods, or were so originally, however 
much they may later be humanised as 
wood-cutters, little girls with red hoods 
and grandmothers. It hardly seems 
logical that a goddess should be sacri¬ 
ficed to her own dragon. The truth Is 
more likely, as Robert Graves suggests 
(“The Greek xViyths"), that pictorial 
representations of the slaying of the 
dragon have been misunderstood. The 
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hero has himself chained the goddess to 
the tree or rock, before or after slaying 
the monster that is her emanation. This 
represents the Mtiory of the modern 
male-centred religion over the archaic 
fcrnalc-cenircd one. 

Many of the myths of Europe, which 
were once widespread, have become 
localised. Originally there were many 
William Tells, under different names, in 
different parts of Europe. However, 
these tales continue in popularity, or die 
out, according lo whether they fit in 
with popular psychology. The Wander¬ 
ing Jew wandered into the early mne- 
leenth century, but wanders no more. 
Christianity, despite temporary revivals, 
has shot its bolt, and this particular 
myth (of the Jew who cursed Christ and 
was doomed to wander till the Second 
Coming) no longer appeals. 

Mr. Furneaux believes that men are 
becoming more sceptical, but this is 
hardly the case. Modern mxths, such 
as the Flying Saucers, the Abominable 
Snowman and the Nazi race theory, fit 
in belter with modern society than Wan¬ 
dering Jews, dragons and vampires. So 
the dragons and vampires are relegated 
to the screen, but nobody actually be¬ 
lieves in their existence. Space travel 
and Darwin lie at the back of most 
people's minds, so that tales about Snow¬ 
men and Saucers seem more inherently 
convincing- Indeed Mr. Furneaux. w'hilc 
rejecting the Saucers in his previous 
book, accepts the Snowmen in this. Yet. 
even if Saucers and Snowmen do indeed 
exist, most of the tales about them are 
clearly mythical in origin. 

The truth is that people are just as 
credulous as ever. Life is frustrating 
and dull, and they want to believe in 
things which lake them “out of this 
world". The success of the Nazi move¬ 
ment in Germany in our own <la\ is I 

hardly a sign of increasing scepticism! U 

Arthlti W. Uloth." j 
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tapicalism and 
tnopoly 

CoQtiiiQcd irom p. 1 

zeable portion of the British Press 
the Canadian business man Mr. 

Thomson. Not that we had any 
sions about the Kemsley Press, 
present deal simply provides the 
footnote to our oft-repeated 
Mention that the Press is just 
bother industry serving not the 
|iblit^ interest but that of the share- 
Iders. Unlike Lord Beaverbrook 
told the Royal Commission on 
Press some years ago that he ran 
papers “purely for the purpose 
aaldng propaganda and \^ith no 
er motive” (in the process he has 
made a lot of money) his fellow 
idian Mr. Thomson, proprietor 
[thirty newspapers and six radio 
pons in N. America as well as the 
3tsman” even before adding the 
id publications of the Kemsley 
to his newspaper empire, is 
licated to the cult of money. As 
Manchester Guardian puts it in 
rofile of “the latest Press Lord’’ 

Ir. Thompson runs his papers mainly 
jke money. Profits are his hobby 
I balance-sheets his favourite reading 

line Observer profile last Sunday 
bes him in much the same way. 

ncle Roy, as his Canadian employ- 
ail him, is first and last a business 
If a paper will do better by re- 
ng local Labour interests, then let 
Labour: this is the way Thomson's 
works, and henceforward it is 
uy to be the way the Kemsley News- 
rrs will w^ork too. 


iut as a capitalist unspoiled by 
Cial or political aspirations (so far) 
Thomson’s political elasticity is 
matched by his monopolist 
feniality. There is no reason to 
sume that he will not apply the 
ne approach to his British inter- 
Ists as to his 30 Canadian news¬ 
papers, all of which, according to 
Observer's Pro^e, “are the 
ame”. They use the same type 
I face and similar layouts and 

their editorial content is supplied 
ready-made and in bulk, through the 
mechanical device of teletype-setting, 
from the Thomson head office in Toronto. 
The skeleton staffs of the papers do little 
more than write local leading aricles and 
an occasional headline. 

Freedom of the Press? Choice 
through “free enterprise”? Sausage- 
machine journalism, press monopoly, 
yes. Freedom is made of sterner 
stuff! 


• • • but 
Freedom is 
still losing 
money 


PROGRESS OF A DEFICIT! 
WEEK 29 

Deficit on Freedom ^tSSO 

Contributions received £493 
DEFICIT £87 

July 10 to July 16 

London: D.P. C1/0/0: London: Anon* 2/3' 
London: J.O'H.* 2/9; Petarborough: A.W^. 
H/-: Youngstown: per D-H., Picnic, July 4 
tS/l2/0: Youngstown: per D.H., J.LR. 
£1/8/0: Youngstown: par D.H., J,G. 
£1/15/0; Salisbury. S.R.: LS. £1/0/0 Lon- 
dor»! J.T. 14/6; London: J.S.* 3/-: London: 
H/de Park Sympathisers \/6- Donaghadea: 
J.T. £3/0/0: Vi/oldiogham: F.B.* £!/0/0; 
V/olverhampton: J.G.L.* 3/-. 

Total 16 13 0 

Previously acknowledged 477 4 0 


Book Review 

The Liberation of Italy 


THE LlBERATIO^^ OF ITALY 
by Luigi Villari (C. C* Nelson 
Publishing Company, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, S5.00). 

QN July 25, 1943, the Fascist regime 
in Italy came to an end with the 
formation of a new government under 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio and the arrest 
of Benito .Mussolini. On September 6, 
the new government signed an armistice 
with the Allies, and Italian resistance to 
the invading Anglo-American armies 
ceased. The Germans, however, had no 
intention of withdrawing from Italy. 
They sent a party of parachutists under 
Major Otto Skorzeny to rescue Musso¬ 
lini. who was taken to Northern Italy, 
where he set up a new Fascist govern¬ 
ment at Gargnano near Salo. The war 
continued until 1945, but for the Italians 
it had now taken on the character of a 
civil war, with two rival governments, 
each supported by foreign armies, con¬ 
tending for power. 

This is the period dealt with by Dr. 
Villari in his book. He begins well 
enough by examining the Allied claim 
that they w'ere carrying out the “libera¬ 
tion’’ of Italy. This pretension he treats 
with the contempt it deserves, inquiring 
“whether it may not be necessary to re¬ 
vise our diaionaries and give new mean¬ 
ings to words which in the past have 
signified something quite different from 
what they came to imply after 1943”. 
However, he is himself guilty, in his own 
words, of causing “considerable semantic 
and lexicographical confusion”. He tells 
us, for instance, that Mussolini was 
“brutally murdered”; by contrast 330 
hostages were “executed” by the Ger¬ 
mans. 

The choice of words in this instance 
\ 


is no doubt dictated by the author's 
attachment to the concept of legality (he 
is a Doctor of Jurisprudence); but the 
book as a whole is coloured by his out¬ 
look, which is that of a typical clerical- 
authoritarian of the Catholic school. 
Although he does not seem to have been 
a member of the Fascist party, he was a 
supporter of the regime and served in 
the Italian Foreign Office from 1923 until 
1938. His book, which will provide yet 
one more nightmare for conscientious 
historians in search of material, illus¬ 
trates his own character as much as the 
confused period he has chosen to write 
about. 

For this is not so much a history as a 
polemic by an intelligent and skilful 
advocate, and the chief difficulty for the 
reviewer is to be certain where fact ends 
and supposition and conjecture begin. 
Many of the events described undoub¬ 
tedly happened, but where doubt exists 
Dr. Villari is unwilling to allow it. 

Of the destruction of the abbey at 
Monte Cassino he says: “As a matter of 
fact, there were no Ciermans in it at the 
time, and the Allied command knew 
this ...” The implication that the 
Allied commanders reduced the building 
to rubble just for the hell of it will not 
stand examination. 

He has collected circumstantial 
accounts of numerous atrocities said to 
have been committed by Allied soldiers, 
partisans, and various anti-Fascist ele¬ 
ments. But in reading them I gained 
the impression that this research was 
conducted in the spirit of Se non e vero, 
€ ben trovafo. For all I know, of course, 
each one of these accounts may be true; 
but in the nature of things Dr. Villari 
cannot be certain of it. The claim he 
makes in his preface that he is “an un¬ 
usually well-informed observer of the 


events described” is somewhat mislead¬ 
ing in this respect. 

In fact the authors chief failings are 
his readiness to believe anything bad 
about his political opponents and his un¬ 
willingness to allow anything to the 
detriment of the regime he supported 
for so long. He implies throughout that 
the Fascist Administration was made up 
of men of sterling character whose sole 
ambition in life was to serve their coun¬ 
trymen with selfless devotion. He would 
have us believe (hat all the Fascist offi¬ 
cials from Mussolini downwards were the 
most capable men in the country. The 
anti-Fascists, on the other hand, were a 
poor lot. Benedetto Croce was “totally 
devoid of political ideas or of stable 
principles of any kind”. De Gasperi 
“had only very slight knowledge of, or 
interest in, international relations and no 
patriotic feeling for Italy”. Sforza was 
“a career diplomat of no particular merit 
and of very limited intelligence, but en¬ 
dowed with unlimited ambitions and 
colossal vanity”. Togliatti was “a cor¬ 
pulent, bespectacled, Piedmontese quasi- 
intellectual”. “Nenni was “a funny little 
man with an egg-shaped head”. It is, 
to say the least, improbable that all the 
mediocrities were on one side. 

Although the author regrets the de¬ 
cline of “civilized” warfare and is indig¬ 
nant at Allied barbarity, the most he has 
to say of the Ilalo-Ethiopian war of the 
thirties is that it “may have been unwise, 
but in it Mussolini was, at the very worst, 
only seeking to imitate on a very small 
scale what Britain, France, Belgium, and 
other countries, had been doing in Africa 
for decades ...” 

No doubt he was. But it does not 
seem to have occurred to Dr. Villari that 
some of us may have regarded Musso- 


Property is Property 

T DONT scare easily but yesterday I 
got a threatening circular. It was 
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from the Metropolitan Police Crime 
Prevention—I believe they are in the 
protection racket as distinct from their 
other branch, members of which appear 
in the court from time to time. They 
never seem to get around to the cure of 
crime. I suppose that they think that 
prevention is better than cure, but pre¬ 
vention as they see it seems like a dis¬ 
ease. 

However, to get back to the circular— 
on the front is a character in a raincoat 
and with a trilby hat on. He must be 
a superman since he has shinned up a 
drainpipe and is holding on to it with 
one hand and is opening a window with 
the other. The drainpipe doesn't look 
too safe either and to me, he looks loo 
big to get through the window. That 
may not be his fault nor the fault of 
the police but of the artist. Anyhow, the 
question is “how easily can he enter your 
home?” from what I can see from the 
picture, not very easily I’d say. That 
drainpipe will break, his raincoat will 
get in the way, his hat will fall off and 
he won’t be able to get through the 
window. Besides, have you ever tried 
manoeuvring around on a window-ledge? 
It’s the finest combination of claustro¬ 
phobia and fear of heights I ever exper¬ 
ience—that's when I can be blackmailed 
into cleaning the windows. If a burglar 
could do this act he would have realized 
(as he hat fell off) that there must be 
easier ways of earning a living and 
joined the circus as an acrobat-contor¬ 
tionist. 

We can’t spend all our time looking 
at the picture—it isn’t television. We 
must turn overleaf and r-e-a-d. 

“Many thefts take place because they 
are made easy. If your house is diffi¬ 
cult to enter, he will be out of business.” 

I can see the face of the simple- 
minded bobby as he tells me this. 1 
know that it is not so. 1 deny him his 
initial premise. Not all thefts take place 
because they are made easy. Some hap¬ 
pen in very difficult circumstances. Take 
for instance these bank robberies that 
take place over the week-end when drills 
and gelignite arc commonly used. Now 
1. who have difficulty in opening a sar¬ 
dine tin and frequently get trapped in 
telephone booths would not say breaking 
in was easy. Yet it is done. 

My hypothetical policeman apparently 
docs not know what the motive for theft 
is he thinks it’s the challenge of an easy 
entrance. Has he not heard of the bluff 
or the double bluff or the double double 
bluff. It is the place that’s hard to get 


into that presents the challenge. The 
bigger the loot, the bigger the ingenuity. 
As in warfare the defensive and offensive 
keep playing pick-a-back and as long as 
there is no irresistible force of immov¬ 
able object there is no security. 

If I had to fit all these locks to my 
doors that they advise 1 would never 
get out of the place, or into it should 1 
lose my keys, which sometimes happens. 

I have to have a good mortice deadlock, 
mortice rack bolts to rear doors and 
French or casement windows, key-opera¬ 
ted window locks to other windows. 
This makes fifteen keys in all, where do 
I put them all? Of course if I lose 
them, the only person who finds them 
will be a burglar. Of course I could 
lock them all up in a cupboard but I 
might lose the key and if it’s all burglar- 
proof it’s me-proof loo. 

If I lock all doors, windows and fan¬ 
lights (they didn't tell me to get a lock 
for the fanlight) before I go out, I shall 
go out less often. You see, except for 
going to work, I only go out on mad 
impulses, so if I were slowed up by this 
ceremony of the keys 1 might change 
my mind and not go out. 1 should also 
worry if I did get out whether 1 had 
locked up the broom-cupboard. I 
shouldn’t be able to enjoy the film or 
the L.A.G. meeting, as the case may be, 
for worrying. 

I am also told to do this during 
‘watching television’. I suppose I could 
unlock it during natural breaks. It 
doesn’t say what 1 do during radio 
listening. 1 am sure a performance of 
Sibelius or Wagner could hide a gelignite 
raid, so I should lock up before 1 listen 
in as 1 get so absorbed. 

Having done all this I must lock up 
my ladders. I am sure they won’t be 
able to do much with our step-ladder, 
it lakes me ail my time to reach the hall 
light with it, but this may be a deficiency 
in me. Rut it’s going to be a fearful 
shindig when the fuse blows. 1 suppose 
I could hang the key near the ladder, it 
doesn’t say anything about it. 

Next I am told not to leave keys in 
locks on the inside of doors, 1 know 
all about the wonderful tricks with a 
sheet of newspaper and a hair-grip (or 
a hair-pin which was (he old-fashioned 
method), but 1 thought this was merely 
theoretical, it never worked with me. 
Fortunately there seems to be no taboo 
about leaving keys in locks on the out¬ 
side of doors (I frequently do (his any¬ 
how). I found mine in the door on 
leaving for work the other morning. 

I am advised not to advertise my 
absence. I could always leave by the 
back door or leave the radio on, but 


nobody could possibly like Bartok and 
the Archers, so in the immortal phrase 
“suspicions would be aroused”. If I 
stop tradesmens’ deliveries as advised, 
surely the neighbours would talk, espec¬ 
ially since I'd taken steps to bruit it 
abroad that I was not going away. 
Either they would think we had done a 
moonlight flit and the milk and news¬ 
papers were cut off or (b) some terrible 
domestic mayhem had happened behind 
those closed curtains and the survivor 
was still there, going mad without news¬ 
papers or milk. 

Item 8 is good for a laugh. “If you 
have valuable jewellery, keep it in the 
bank or a good quality safe. Never 
leave it exposed to view or easy to find”. 
Accepting the first hypothesis (and I’m 
not telling), this leaves me in a quandary. 
What’s the use of my topaz cufflinks and 
the diamond tiara if they can’t be ex¬ 
posed to view? 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
is born to blush unseen except in the 
bank vaults, under guard. And as for 
easy-to-find, my ordinary cufflinks, studs 
and arm-bands are never that. When I 
look for them there comes into play the 
Law of Vanishing Returns (Sodd’s Law). 
I wonder if this applies to burglars? 
Probably, it doesn’t. However, if they’re 
never to be exposed to view I must join 
the famous actresses, etc., and sell all 
my jewels and give the money to the 
press fund. 

Finally, in my ninth commandment, 
I am told “check the credentials of any¬ 
one you do not know before you allow 
them to enter your house (e.g. window- 
cleaner, meter-inspectors, workmen, etc.)” 

I do not know my meter-inspector, he 
generally brushes past me after I sleepily 
open the door and is up the stairs, has 
read the meter, and is out again before 
1 have closed it. I suspect, when I see 
the bill, that he has not read the meter, 
ho has merely made an intelligent guess 
and doubled it, but 1 doubt if he is, to 
use an expression I picked up from Hank 
Janson ‘casing the joint’. Anyway, what 
are credentials? A Gas Board Card? 
forged. An Electrician’s Card? stolen. 
An identity card? borrowed. A letter? 
means nothing. What about a draw¬ 
bridge? an electrified fence? password? 
passports? letters of recommendation? 

All this is going to make it difficult 
to get into my homc-castle. I can 
imagine a Home Secretary of the future 
saying: “I dream of the day when any¬ 
one will be able to go into a house 
without permission from me.” 

This bodes ill for world peace. How 


lini’s “civilizing mission'’ in Ethiopia 
with the same cynicism that he reserves 
for the .Allies’ attitude to their occupa¬ 
tion of Italy. 

It was said of the CLN (Commaiees 
of Naiional Liberation) that the initials 
stood for “Come loro not” ( ‘We are just 
like the others"). This taunt might well 
be flung at all the parties to World War 
11 with some justification and, indeed, 
at politicians in general. If only Dr. 
Villari had absorbed this healthy cynic¬ 
ism from his compatriots he might have 
spared us some of the Pharisaical super¬ 
iority he displays when he contrasts (he 
old regime with the new. 

His one-sidedness vitiates what might 
otherwise have been a valuable book, 
for the author’s judgment is often sound, 
and most of his strictures are justified. 

This account of the farce of “co- 
belligerence” deserves to be read. The 
stupidity of the Allies and the vindic¬ 
tiveness of the British government in par¬ 
ticular Jed to a situation where the 
Italians were regarded as both friends 
and enemies at the same time. They 
were expected to expiate the crime of 
having entered the war on the wrong 
side, but they were not allowed the status 
of allies lest they should expect to be 
treated as such. The British and Ameri¬ 
cans, in fact, were determined to eat their 
cake and have it. 

In 1943 the walls of southern Italy, 
already bearing the painted inscription 
“U Duce ha sempre raglone” (“The 
Duce is always right”) were plastered by 
the Allies with gaudy posters consisting 
of a grotesque caricature of a German 
officer and the legend “Ecco il nemico” 
(“This is the enemy”). You paid your 
money and you look your choice. But 
many ordinary Italians kept their money 
and chose neither. They had learned a 
great lesson; it is a mistake to take sides 
where politicians are concerned —come 
loro not. It is a lesson many people 
still have to learn. E.P. 


are we to talk peace to the Russians 
when the window-cleaner who 1 have 
seen (through a glass darkly) is treated 
by me as a putative Bill Sykes or poten¬ 
tial Raffles? Or perhaps it might be 
easier. Perhaps the Russians arc less of 
a menace to me than that melcr-rcader. 

In addition to all this security stuff 
there is a knee-deep footnote about ‘Help 
Us Catch That Thief’. This really 
undermines my confidence in the elabor¬ 
ate defensive network that I, with the 
aid of the police, have built up. In 
spite of the brilliant syllogism at the 
outset. “If all houses are difficult to 
enter, he will be out of business”. It 
appears that somebody will let the side 
down. Perhaps it’s the burglar not 
knowing when he’s defeated. 

Anyhow, I am informed that ‘many 
thieves escape because Police are not 
informed soon enough'. I know that 
the ideal time to ‘grass’ is before the 
robbery is committed but you can’t 
expect the police payroll to consist of 
nothing else but agents provocateurs. 

I am deeply touched by the next sen¬ 
tence, as I am meant to be, “Remember 
that Police and Public are partners in 
Crime Prevention and partners help each 
other”. 

I can see the manly tear rolling down 
the cheek of my partner as he pulls 
me in for parking. “1 am only helping 
you partner. 1 am preventing you from 
doing a crime”. I could argue with him 
that I am not the criminal (them) but 
one of the Public (us). He could stop 
me doing crimes by doing away with 
laws, but that would be anarchy. 

I am then told “if I see or hear any¬ 
thing which arouses your suspicions, for 
example, lights in a house which you 
believe to be empty, or suspicious-look¬ 
ing people loitering, GO QUIETLY to 
the nearest telephone and dial 999.” 

I frequently see and hear things that 
arouse my suspicions, flying saucers for 
example; things that go bump in the 
night, to quote only a few. I see sus¬ 
picious people too, men with big feet 
standing on street corners, men rattling 
shop doors well after midnight. I have 
been stopped by suspicious characters 
when I have been out late at night. My 
whole life is encompassed by suspicious 
characters. Politicians loiter about in¬ 
tent on my vote, advertisers try to take 
my money off me by false pretences, my 
boss blackmails me with the alternative 
of working or starving, the army 
threatens my life, and income-tax men 
exhort tribute. 

Shall I quietly dial 999? 

I am told that day and night Police 
are waiting to help you. Who will pro¬ 
tect me from them? HELP! 

R. Crusoe. 
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Letters to the Editors 


INDUSTRIAL 

ORGANISATION 

In criticising my ‘Leiier lo a New¬ 
comer’, S. E. Parker has grasped the 
wrong end of the proverbial stick. He 
stales “how difficult it is to wTite a brief 
outline of anarchism” and then proceeds 
to criticise the article on these lines. 
This, however, was not the intention of 
mv letter, such a (ask being beyond my 
capabilities. 

The letter concerned the question: 
Is anarchism possible in a modern 
society? This question presupposes 
knowledge, albeit incomplete, of basic 
anarchist principles and hence the desire 
to know their relation to present day 
society. An outline of anarchism doesn’t 
answer the problem. Furthermore in the 
second paragraph I wrote: “I cannot 
give you a brief and comprehensive 
answer, but shall endeavour to provide 
one or two pointers.” 

Next Comrade Parker accuses me of 
confusing “anarchism with anarcho- 
syndicalism and anarcho-syndicalism 
with syndicalism". In an anarcho- 
syndicalist society all three concepts arc 
bound to overlap and therefore rigid 
distinctions are well-nigh impossible. I 
said that “many anarchists consider that 
anarchism is practicable in an industrial 
society”. To the best of my knowledge 
anarcho-syndicalism is the only anar¬ 
chist theory of industrial co-operation. 
If my assumpiwn is correct then this 
automatically excludes other schools of 
thought and so there is no confusion of 
’'anarchism and anarcho-syndicalism”. 
If I am wrong please correct me. 

Comrade Parker shies away from such 
ideas as majority control and majority 
decision. How' else does he imagine a 
co-operative enterprise could work? 
We may succeed in abolishing govern¬ 
ment and bosses, but differences of policy 
will still arise. In principle every en¬ 
deavour should be made to reconcile 
opposite viewpoints but eventually a 
choice must usually be made. In such 
circomslances the minority has the 
choice of conforming or getting out. 
Much-vaunted ‘unanimity* usually means 
minority acquiescence lo group pressure. 

In physically restraining two drunken 
colleagues from fighting amongst deli¬ 
cate machinery for example, wouldn’t 


their fellow-workers be enforcing a 
majority decision, even if no vote is 
taken? How often has one read or 
heard answers to the question how lo 
deal with crime in a free society? Apart 
from the utopian answer that crime will 
be impossible, other alternatives sugges¬ 
ted are hospital treatment and group 
pressure, moral or otherwise, Isn t this 
majority control? Complete “individual 
sovereignty” concerning group activity is 
impossible, and it is misleading to sug¬ 
gest otherwise. 

Nobody has suggested that ‘‘the truth 
of a dispute can be settled by counting 
noses". What matters is to find some 
form of organisation that will permit 
maximum individual sovereignty and 
happiness. The truth is contradictory 
and complex. 

London, S.EAl, July 12. P.G.F, 

ANARCHISM AND THE 
NEWCOMER 

P.G.F. may not be so wide of the mark 
as Friend Parker believes. Certainly 
Anarchism and Industrial Society—that 
is, a Society based on trading interests— 
are opposites. Nevertheless, if one is lo 
replace the other, some measure of dove¬ 
tailing must occur. As the mode of 
production changes, as it is doing all the 
time, so will the basis of Society change 
accordingly, and it is not necessary to 
be a prophet to predict that this change 
will occur more and more rapidly as 
scientific discoveries are made. 

In the absence of libertarian direction, 
this can of course lead to Orwell’s police 
state, and this will be the testing time 
of Anarchist teaching. With wealth 
abundantly produced with the minimum 
of effort, it can fairly be assumed that 
the human mind will be much more re¬ 
ceptive towards libertarian thought. With 
anarchist guidance, wealth could increas¬ 
ingly be held in common, and as the 
function of the Slate is solely the protec¬ 
tion of private property, its powers would 
diminish and eventually cease. Anar¬ 
chism and Industrialism could not con¬ 
tinue lo co-exist. 

If in his reply lo his newcomer friend, 
P.G.F. literally means now when he 
assures him that Anarchism is possible 
in our modern world, then he is un¬ 
doubtedly misleading him. Unfortu¬ 
nately, economic developments have not 


yet reached ihis level. As Mr. Parker 
stresses loo, his views on majoriiy —or 
any other — control would resuU in dis¬ 
aster. Liberty is absolute; it cannot be 
qualified. The way to agreement is by 
identity of interest —never by the imposi¬ 
tion of majority control, 

WoJdingham, July 13. F.B. 


SILENT MAJORITY 

About S. E, Parker's letter: What form 
of union, including anarcho-syndicalism, 
could be effective without open discus¬ 
sion by all concerned, and a vote by 
show of hands on each question, after 
hearing everything for and against a 
proposal ? 

The trouble is that people often do 
not like to express their opinions in 
open discussion These people are gene¬ 
rally in a majority at any meeting, lec¬ 
ture or union branch. Docs S.E.P, 
know how to make the silent majority 
into sovereign individuals? How to 
make them realise how important it is 
that they should voice their opinions? 
Salford, July 13. Robert McKean. 

THAT DEI ICIT 

About this dismal feature “Progress of 
a Deficit”. Can nothing be done about 
it? I know those few stalwarts distin¬ 
guished with an asterisk, in the weekly 
record are already doing their share— 
more than their share—but there must 
be a number of subscribers like myself 
who would regularly contribute if by so 
doing the leak could be stopped. It is 
not encouraging to give when we feel it 
will make little difference and that the 
deficit will continue with every issue. 

As the loss appears to be approxi¬ 
mately £20 each week, eighty subscribers 
of 5/- weekly (or the monthly equivalent) 
are needed. Are there not that number 
of supporters who will guarantee this 
sum and so help to eliminate this de¬ 
pressing little panel from the paper? A 
correspondent in this current issue refers 
to organisation being frowned on. This 
at least, is an instance when organisation 
could be very useful. My first monthly 
contribution is enclosed herewith. 

Surrey, July 13. Regular Reader. 


TEACHERS 

1 can never understand why people are 
shocked by a little (or a lot of) sarcasm 
in a society which accepts the mass 
muiilaiion of women and children with 
little more than a shrug of the shoulder. 
Could it be that the rougher side of life 
hasn't touched Ian Leslie? 

T would agree that a desire for £900 
p a. isn’t despicable—so long as it is not 
at the expense of someone else — which it 
most certainly is at the moment. 

Perhaps Tan would tell me how to buy 
five kids out of Stale Schools on con¬ 
siderably less than £900 p.a, Then 1 
can advise some of my neighbours who 
have to keep nearly twice as many kids 
on little more than half that salary. 
Pardon my sarcasm. 

Slough, July 13. Ernie Crossweli.. 

CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 

Surely Paul Ritter is wrong and C.W, 
right on this issue. As the law stands it 
is an offence lo neglect or ill-treat a child 
so as to cause unnecessary suffering or 
injury to health, phrases which can be 
interpreted very widely. Any person 
may lake on himself to act in the inter¬ 
ests of any child or young person by 
giving information on oath to a magis¬ 
trate that the child or young person is 
being ill-treated or neglected, 

It is significant that the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty lo 
Children, which has more experience than 
any of us in this field only initiates a 
prosecution as a last resort. 

They say abroad that the Italians and 
Spaniards iove their children and are 
cruel to their animals, while the English 
love their animals and arc cruel to their 
children. Changes in altitudes, not -in 
the law, will be the best safeguard of 
the rights of the child. 

Benfieet, July 14. A.W.J. 

Little boy: "Father, you say grandpa 
spanked you and great-grandma spank¬ 
ed grandpa, too?" 

Father: "Yes" 

Little boy: "Well, don’t you think 
with my help you could overcome this 
inherited rowdyism?” 


South African 
Boycott 

Another Point of View 


Tailpieces 


SiR,~I feel constrained to write in 
regard lo recent talk of boycotting 
South African goods, since the prota¬ 
gonists of this boycott seem to think 
that thereby they can hit at the apar¬ 
theid policies of the present Govern¬ 
ment of South Africa. They must 
realize, however, that this boycott 
weapon is a double edged one. 

If a boycott were to be enforced 
against South African goods and 
agricultural products the people to 
suffer first would be those very ones 
whom the boycott was purporting to 
help. About 75 per cent, of all in¬ 
dustrial employees, and 80 per cent, 
of those in farming and mining are 
non-whites, and most of the indus¬ 
trialists are not Government political 
supporters, and consequently a ser¬ 
ious boycott of these sectors would 
immediately be fell by the non-white 
employees who would be laid off. 

What the people in the United 
Kingdom must realize is that the 
present Government of South Africa 
is very unrepresentative- it docs not 
in any way represent any of the 11 
million non-whites, and represents 
not more than 50 per cent, of the 
three million white. A boycott of 
South Africa is a boycott of all 14 
million. A long struggle lies ahead 
to obtain fairer representation, 
which will in turn end unfair discri¬ 
mination in other fields— but f doubt 
if boycotts will in any way assist this 
struggle. Rather they will impose 
direct and immediate suffering on the 
Africans first and the Coloured and 
Indians next-—as the workers in 
South Africa’s economy—^and then 
on the industrialists and business 


men, the great majority of whom are 
anti-Nationalist and in many cases 
actively working for better wages 
for their employees. 

As a result of the great industrial¬ 
ization of South Africa in the past 
two decades the standard of living of 
everyone, including the non-whites, 
has gone up considerably. Probably 
the income of the Africans and other 
non-whites in South Africa is higher 
relatively than anywhere else on the 
continent of Africa, even though it is 
far from adequate by western stan¬ 
dards. But the direction is towards 
rising wages, albeit slowly, especially 
in commerce and industry. It is in 
the sphere of increasing wages, ac¬ 
quisition of skills and increasing 
dependence on African labour that 
apartheid will be destroyed at its 
roots, and no legislation or wishful 
ideological policies of a Government 
can hall this without commilting 
obvious and rapid economic suicide. 

It would be ironical Ihcrefore if a 
boycott aimed at apartheid were lo 
injure that very economic integra¬ 
tion and increasing earning capacity 
of the non-whites— but that would in 
all probability be the result. It then 
behoves those protagonisls of boy¬ 
cott to consider these points and not 
to rush headlong where more emo¬ 
tion than sound reasoning exists. 

Yours faithfully, 

Walti R Stanford, 

Libera]: African Representative. 

Transkei. 

House of Assembly, 

Cape Town, 

South Africa. 

July 14. 


U.S.A.: A LETTER TO THE 
SECRETARY FOR 
AGRICULTURE 

Dear Mr. Secretary, 

A friend of mine over in Terrebone 
Parish received a 51,000 cheque from the 
government this year for not raising 50 
hogs. I plan to go into the not-raising- 
hog business and would like to ask your 
opinion about the best kind of hogs not 
to raise, the best type of land not to 
raise hogs on, and any other helpful in¬ 
formation you can give me. I would 
prefer not to raise Razorbacks but if 
that is not a good breed not to raise, I 
will just as gladly not raise Berkshires 
or Durocs. My greatest problem in this 
business will be keeping an inventory of 
how many hogs 1 haven’t raised. 

My friend is very optimistic about the 
future of this business. He made $400 
last year, and this year he got $1,000 for 
not raising 50 hogs. If his figures are 
correct, 1 would gel $2,000 for not rais¬ 
ing 100 hogs. 

I plan to operate on a small scale at 
first, holding myself down to 4,000 hogs. 
According to my figures, I should get 
$80,000 for not raising 4,000 hogs. 

The hogs I will not raise, will not eat 
100,000 bushels of corn that I will not 
raise to feed the 4,000 hogs 1 am not 
raising, so will you also pay me for the 
100,000 bushels of corn? 

I will appreciate an early reply ns I 
would like to get started as soon as pos- 
iible. 

I.ONii .SiAH llo{i Rancii. 
Sun Antonio, texas. 

SIIH RIA IS (.OOl) FOR YOU! 

Russian scientists studying the climate 
of the great Siberian rivers, Irtyish and 
Ob, have concluded that (he climate of 
(he area is highly salubrious, according 
to .Moscow Radio. “It lias a most bene- 
liciul effect on the nervous system and 
on several other ailments,” the broadcast 
said. “As regards abundance of sunshine 
and ultra-violet rays, the valleys of these 
rivers are in no way inferior to the 
famous Crimean health resorts.” 

Brit is It United Press. 


FULL OF SOUND AND FURY 

The new Derbyshire County Council 
debating chamber at Matlock had one 
disadvantage: the members could not 
hear one another. So the chamber was 
lined with 3,000 feet of sound-absorbing 
material to cut out echoes. The mem¬ 
bers still could not hear. An acoustics 
expert was then called in. He went 
around the chamber during a meeting of 
the council with an instrument which 
measured the volume of sound. Yester¬ 
day the council received his report. 
“Members,” he said, “should speak up.” 

Manchester Guardiori 16/7/59. 


THE DAVID BELL FUND 

At the lime of going to press the 
result of David Bells appeal is unknown 
but our fund is still necessary for books, 
etc., and the question of support upon 
discharge. 

A comrade from Newcastle sent a 
small contribution with the following 
letter: 

‘ Dear Sih, 

As I am unable, owing to prolonged 
illness, to send you a postal order, I 
hope this little book of stamps which I 
have by me will he equally acceptable, 
and almost as readily convertible into u 
cash contribution. 

May your praiseworthy gesture of 
practical solidarity with Mr. Bell meet 
with the response it so richly deserves.” 

No maitLM’ how small the gift, we 
understand and appreciate the gesture of 
solidarity. 

DAVID HELL FUND 

Anojt. 2/6; B.M.E. 7/-; G.D. 3/-; 
R. &V.L. £1; “Rock” 10/-; P.M.O.R 
2/6; D.R, £t; D.RS. 5/-; J.T. £1. 

Total .... 4 10 0 

Brought forward . 22 4 2 


TOTAL TO DATE . £26 14 2 


Max Patrick & Peter Peak. 


OUGHT I III UK TO BE 
A LAW? 

1 am sorry to join issue wi\h Pal 
Ritter, whom I respect and admire. It. 
ever, I cannoi agree whh him on 
matter of laws, 

Surely, to be opportunist in deal! 
with society as wo find it is one thinj 
wc have got to live, and wc arc 
going to abolish law overnight as a nicil 
of regulating social behaviour. But 
think that one is going lo get pro-1 
laws passed, laws whose basic and cf 
live concern is with the happiness 
freedom of individuals, is a fantasy I 
the “if-I-wcrc-King-for-a-day . , 

variety. U demands nothing less ihan^ 
miraculous change of heart in the lai 
makers. 

It is precisely Reich who has shot 
so clearly that to seek power in 
political way is a mode of bchaviq 
quite opposed to the furtherance of J 
spontaneous co-operative tendenciesv 
socially healthy people*. It is also cl^ 
that power inslifiilion.s not accidenu 
but Intrinsically embody the most rl( 
conservative, anti-life aspects of soch 
To suppose that Reich’s “Laws for( 
Protection of the Living’* could cve| 
passed presiipvAOses such radical chan 
in the whole set-up of society and 
that such laws would by then no lo 
be needed. 

“ANARCHIST” is the one label 
don’t mind; the one label that, as 1 j 
it, does not commit the wearer to a i 
party-line, the one label not issued 
any authority. It is certainly my 
pression — judging mainly by my rcatH 
of Freedom —that in the anarchist 
ment there is understanding of the rj 
vance of the character-structure of ir 
viduals to (he power structure of soci 
and that it is a most important part 
anarchist acitivily to do whatever J 
can in every way that opportunity otj 
to reinforce individual autonomy.-^ 
build up and encourage what is left 
self-regulating capacity in one’s felloj 
even within the present set-up. 
London. IV.ll., July !2. Ian Leslie 


h I 


*Sco for example the article “Wol 
Democracy versus Politics" in TnlerniJ 
ional Journal of Sex-Economy ^ 
Orgone Research”, Vol. 2, 1943. 


MEETIN GS AN 
ANNOUNCEHENTj 

LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

Regular Sunday meetings now held all 
“Marquis of Granby” Public Houie.’l 
Rathbone Street (corner of Percy Street,(;■ 
Rathbone Place and Charlotte Street). l j 
7.30 p.m. 

JULY 26 . — No meeting. 

AUG. 2 .— No meeting 

(Summer School). 

Further meetings to be arranged. 


NEW YORK LIBERTARIAN 
FORUM MEETINGS 


Held every Fridav night at 86 East lOih ^ 

Street, N.Y.C., 8.30 p.m. I 

JULY 31-Conrad Lynn on , 

AFTERMATH OF THE N.A.A.C.P. • 

CONVENTION. 

AVG. 1 — Paul Krassner (Editor of The I 

Realist) on ; 

SUMMER CAMPS AND 
REGIMENTATION. [ 

AUG. 14—Ruth Reynolds on jj 

PRESENT STATUS OF THE 1 

MOVEMENT FOR PUERTO-RICAN 
INDEPENDENCE, 

AUG. 21—Russell Blackwell on 
HUMAN NATURE AND CULTURAL 
PATTERNS 


FREEDOM 

Th# Anarchist W • e k I y 
P 0 *tml Sabecrifirion Knits* t 
12 19/- (U.S.A. $3.00) 

6 mentki 9/6 (U.S.A. $1.50) 

3 rnendii 5/- (U.S.A W.7B) 
Special SabM>ripcica X«(ca %t 2 oepief 
12 iTHMitht 29/. (U.S.A. $4.60} 

6 rncuMH 14/6 (U.S.A $2.26) 

P.O.’i Afid Ord*rt tKofld 
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